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Memorabilia. 


VE have received the autumn number of 

the Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research. The first article is the 
lavishly illustrated continuation of the Rev. 
Percy Sumner’s account of the Uniforms and 
Equipment of the Royal Scots Greys from 
1800 to 1829, which, since it includes Water- 
loo, has for frontispiece a reproduction of 
Dighton’s picture of the charge of the Scots 
Greys in the battle. Illustrations and de- 
scriptions alike suggest the endurance of con- 
siderable discomfort by both officers and men 
during the period. Dr. Bulloch has a paper 
on the Recruiting Bonnet of the Duchess of 
Gordon, the famous Jane Maxwell who helped 
her husband to raise the Gordon Highlanders 
in 1794 by giving a kiss to the recruits—wear- 
ing the while a ‘‘ diced bonnet,’’ which same 
is now the property of the 2nd Battalion of 
the Gordons. Its pedigree is traced satisfac- 
torily down to 1895—going through one or two 
Gordon owners to a distribution of personal 
belongings among old servants, when it passed 
to a. family of shepherds from whom—not as 
Dr. Bulloch shows, without some little dis- 
crepancies in its record at this very point— 
it was bought for presentation to the Bat- 





talion. A replica of the treasure was made 
some years ago for the Scottish National 
Naval and Military Museum, an extra- 


ordinarily successful one, which was, however, 
not achieved without immense difficulty in 
procuring material of the required colour and 
quality, 

An addition to the Museum above- 
mentioned is discussed by Major I, H. Mac- 
Kay Scobie—an old standard of those Life 
Guards that were raised in Edinburgh in 1661. 
In use between that date and 1685, this speci- 
men had been framed as a fire-screen at Holy- 
roodhouse, where last year Mr. Sumner dis- 
covered it. It has now been restored to its 
former appearance, 





Dr. Bulloch, under ‘ Notes,’ tells us that 
last year—search being stimulated by some 
twitting of one of the Scots Greys with their 
indifference in the matter—the grave of the 
Waterloo hero of the regiment, Sergeant 
Charles Ewart, was discovered at Salford in 
the graveyard of the Swedenborgian Church. 
The body is to be re-interred in Edinburgh, on 
the esplanade of Edinburgh Castle, and steps 
are being taken to mark the spot with a fit- 
ting memorial, 


A PLEASANT article in the July number 
of New York History is Mr. E. P. Alex- 
ander’s ‘ Early American Dolls,’ in which he 
is discoursing on the dolls of the Imogene 
Anderson Collection being ‘exhibited at the 
moment in the Headquarters House of the 
New York State Historical Association at 
Ticonderoga. The most remarkable doll is 
‘* Letitia Penn,’’ brought by William Penn 
from England to Philadelphia, as a present 
given by his daughter Letitia to a _ small 
friend. Seven of the more ancient dolls are 
illustrated—from the days when dolls were 
made to order, not bought in shops. These 
came from England or France, but before 
concluding Mr, Alexander tells us of some 
notable American dolls. There are three 
which represent the evergreen heroines of 
‘Little Women,’ ‘‘ Amy” (6ins. high), 
“Meg” (7ins.) and ‘‘ Jo” (8ins.); they 
are furnished with hair taken from the hair 
of the Alcott sisters and clothed in stuff taken 
from their dresses. There are dolls whose 
hollow heads, during the Civil War, carried 
calomel and quinine through the Federal 
lines to the Southern troops. And there are 
‘* grave dolls,’’ in sealed glass coffins which 
were placed on the graves of their little 
owners or fastened to their tombstones with 
a wire loop. 
THE old question of the fate of the son of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette is to 
come up for discussion once again in a book 
entitled ‘ The Dauphin,’ by Mr. J. B. Morton, 
to be published on Sept. 27 by Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. The same publishers 
announce for Sept. 20 ‘ The Mind of the 
Ancient World: a consideration of Pliny’s 
‘* Natural History,’’ by Mr. H. N. 
Wethered, and also a book by Dr. R. W. 
Chambers on ‘The Place of St. Thomas 
More in English History and Literature.’ 
Among their October books are ‘ The Farm 
by Lough Gur,’ by Lady Carbery, which is 
a description of the life on an Irish farm in 
the last century as seen through the eyes of the 
daughter of a prosperous farmer. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
VANBRUGH. 
I 


N recent years so much has been done on 

the life and writings of Sir John Van- 
brugh that it is somewhat of a surprise to 
come across two unpublished letters which 
add fresh information to our knowledge of 
(1) Vanbrugh the theatre manager, and 
(2) Vanbrugh the architect. 

On 16 Mar., 1707/8, Vanbrugh wrote to the 
Earl of Manchester: ‘‘ And Since there is 
hopes of being quiet at home, I] may think 
again of Operas.’’"! Four months later, a 
poorer but a wiser man, he wrote again to the 
Earl, 27 July, 1708, giving four reasons for 
the failure of the opera by which ‘‘ I lost so 
Much Money . . . this Last Winter.’’2 These 
two and other letters’ give a picture of Van- 
brugh’s theatrical activities that season, but 
further light on his efforts is to be had 
from an unpublished Vanbrugh letter in the 
Theatrical Collection of the Harvard College 
Library. 

Although the letter is undated it unques- 
tionably belongs to the year 1708. This is 
made clear by the letter of 11 May, 1708, 
from Vanbrugh to the Earl of Manchester. 
Speaking of Swinney, Vanbrugh said: “I 
have been severall times wth him lately in 
Consultation wth the Vice Chamberlain Coke, 
(who being a great Lover of Musique and pro- 
moter of Operas; My L¢ Cham?: leaves that 
Matter almost entirely to him.’4 And again, 
referring to Swinney’s payment of the 
Actors: ‘“‘ And I know the Vice Cam?: do’s 
not the least Question his making good all he 
Offers on this Occasion.’’5 

This letter is addressed ‘“‘ To the Rt Honble 
Mr Vice Chamberlain ’’ and some other hand 
has written ““ Mt Vanbrugh.”’ 


Wensday [sic] 





Sr 


In order to hasten the Performance of 





1 ‘The Complete Works of Sir John Van- 
burgh,’ ed. by Bonamy Dobree and Geoffrey 
Webb (London, 1928), iv, 18. 

2 Ibid., p. 24. 

3 To the Earl of Manchester: 24 Feb. 1707/8; 
11 May, 1708. 

4 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

5 Tbid, p. 21. 





the Opera (which I find a mighty call for) 
twill be necessary to settle out of hand, the 
Rates to be allow’d the People and that | 
doubt will take up more time than it should 
do, without a little of your aid. If there. 
fore you'd give your self the trouble, [sic 
of one hours [sic] time this morning, 14 
wait upon you with a list of all their 
Names, and take your opinion what allow. 
ances may be reasonable to fix to ’em. 

If you please to name the time you shall 
be most at leisure, I’ll attend you, & bring 
Mr Swinney with me. I am ST 

Your most humble servt 
J Vanbrugh 
II, 


Although the addressee is not indicated, the 
second letter was unquestionably written to 
Edward Southwell (1671-1730), for whom 
Vanbrugh had been building a house at King’s 
Weston near Bristol. This letter, hitherto 
unknown, fills the gap made apparent by a 
published letter to Southwell, 23 Oct., 1713, 
in which Vanbrugh wrote: 


In my last 1 told you I wished you would 
not go up with the chimneys till I was with 
you on the spot, to make tryall of the 
heights etc, with boards. I am glad to find 
you now of the same opinion, tho’ you had 
not recd my letter; for I would fain have 
that part rightly hit off. I likewise think 
you in the right to clear off the scaffolds, 
tho’ there be more difficulty in getting up the 
stone for the chimneys.® 


The new letter,’ it will be seen, clarifies these 


remarks : 

‘ Chester Sept: ye 28th 1713 

r 

I rec’d y™ Letter of y® 18th: and can’t well 
tell how to condole with you upon your 
Quietus, since I believe your building will 
be the better for it, and you not much the 
worse. J am much pleas’d with what Mr. 
Henley writes, but am not quite determin’d 
whether I shou’d wish the Chimneys up this 
Season or not, for tho’ I shou’d be very glad 
to see the whole Shell clear of Scagffolds, 
when I have next the happyness of meet- 
ing you there, yet 1 am in so much care 
about this our point of the Chimneys 
answering what I expect from them that 
I cou’d be glad to make some tryalls with 
boards about height &c, before they are 
carryed up[.] But if you are very desirous 


6 Ibid., p. 55. , 
7 In the Historica] Society of Pennsylvania, 
by whose kind permission it is published. 
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of raising them now I hope they may do 
well as they at present are design’d at least, 
the worst that can happen, cannot be an 
alteration of much difficulty or great 
expence so I Submit it to you. I have been 
a second time time’ [sic] at Cholmley, and 
concerted a generall Scheme for what is left 
to do. My Lord Carlisle has staid? much 
longer at the Bath than he design’d wch has 
kept me in this country thus long; but I 
design now to move suddenly for Castle 
Howard so if you have any Commands, 
pray send them ~~ to 
r 
Your most faithful 
humble Servant 


J. Vanbrith 
[On back page] 


Chester. 28. Sept». 1713 
from Mr, Vanbrugh, 


Howarp P. VINCENT. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94). 


Shady. Chapman thrice uses this of shields, 
meaning I suppose ‘‘ protective,’’ a sense not 
in‘ N.E.D.,’ I. iv. 104, ‘‘ troops that bore the 
shady shields ’’; xx. 155, ‘‘ his breast barr’d 
with a shady shield ’’; xi. 466, “‘ in flew the 
shady bands of targatiers.’’ Cp. xi. 28, “ his 
Siighty shield, that round about him cast De- 
fensive Shadows,’’ duduSpornv. 

Shady: choosing retirement and security. 
See MII. Cp, Hackett, ‘ Scrin. Res.’ 34, ‘‘ to 
track him a little in this shady Life,’’ in his 
country rectory. 

Share-mark—not given. Sidney (Cambr. 
ed.) i. 321, ‘‘ willing to return to their houses 
... Which they did most of them with share- 
marks of their folly,’’ i.e. wounds suffered in 
their outbreak. 

Sickist—not given. R. L. Stevenson to 
Low, Dec. 26, 1885, ‘‘ I am a chronic sickist, 
and my work cripples along between... the 
medicine bottle and the cupping-glass.”’ 

Sickling is given as the use of a sickle. 
Masefield, ‘Poems’ (1929) 767, uses it 
adjectivally, ‘‘ All golden ripe and ready to 

shorn By sickling sunburnt reapers singing 
Staves,’’ 

Sidhe (Irish) means the hills inhabited by 





8 catch-word. 
9 “Staid ” written over “ stayd.” 





fairies, as well as the fairies themselves. 
Hence no doubt Mr. Gwyn’s phrase ‘‘ people 
of the Sidhe.’’ Twenty-six years earlier 
““men of the Sidhe ”’ occurs in Ferguson’s 
* Conary.’ 

Sidneian—not given. Chapman, Sonnet 
viii, ‘‘ a blood which still the living Sydneian 
soul maintains.”’ 

Siege (vb.), Chapman, ‘ Caesar and Pom- 
pey ’’ II, iv. 31. ‘‘ Enforcing them to fortify- 
ing still Wherever they set down; to siege a 
wall, Keep watch all night in armour.”’ This 
must mean “ man,’’ a sense not known. 

Signiory, as a form of address. To ‘N.E.D.’s’ 
singlet add Chapman, ‘May-Day’ II. i. 26, 
‘*‘ his signiory would think it the deepest dis- 
paragement could be done to him.”’ 

Silkenship—not given. ‘The Scornful 
Lady ’ III. i. 95, ‘‘ I will see this lady, And, 
with the reverence of your silkenship, In these 
old ornaments.’’ 

Silver applied to sleep is quoted only from 
Spenser. “The Loyal Subject’ V. ii. 110, 
“even in my silver slumbers still I’ll weep.” 
Mr. Masefield (Var. ed.) quotes Weber with- 
out correction, ‘‘ Fletcher is perhaps singular 
in applying the epithet silver to sleep.’’ 

Simple as (though) I stand here is first 
dated 1598. Earlier—Sidney (Cambr. ed.) i. 
237, ‘‘ And I, simple though I sit here, once 
thought my penny as good silver as some of 
you do.” Fletcher, ‘Wit at Several 
Weapons,’ ad, fin., has another variant, ‘‘ I 
have the gift of twenty benefices, simple as 1 
am here.”” Cp, ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ 
‘* simple as I ride here.” 

Simple-minded: belonging to a simple 
mind (1866). Earlier—Campbell’s letter of 
Jan. 18, 1810, ‘‘ I had thrown off my great- 
coat which I was carrying in a simple-minded 
manner, over my left arm.’’ 

Single (attrib.). Fletcher, ‘ Cupid’s 
Revenge’ IV. v; “ I would kill him at his 
own weapon, single scythes,’’ said of the vil- 
lainous sycophant. What is the point? 
‘N.E.D.’ gives single sticks and swords. 

Single. ‘ N.E.D.’ gives two verbs (1) separ- 
ate (2) sail, and for the latter quotes Greene, 
and Hudson’s ‘ Judith.’ The latter runs ‘‘ the 
perfite pylot... with singling sheet doth 
shunne Cyanes Straits or Syrtes sinking 
sands.’’ Is not ‘‘ sailing sheet ’’ rather ab- 
surd? Under vb.! it quotes ‘ The Sailor’s 
Word-book ’ of 1867, ‘‘ To single, to unreeve 
the running part of topsail sheets, &., to 
let them run freely, or for harbour duty.’’ 
This is not fully clear to me, after some in- 
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quiry, but suggests that “‘ singling sheet ”’ 
should come here and not under vb.2 

Sinkingly—not given. Keats, letter of Aug. 
2, 1819, ‘‘ the Tragedy . . . goes on sinkingly,”’ 
the reverse of swimmingly. 

Sireless (1598). Three years earlier Chap- 
man has a quiete unexampled causative use, 
‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st, 68, ‘““O Beauty... 
thou drew’st each sireless sword, each childless 
dart.’’ The use of ‘‘ childless ’’ for ‘‘ making 
childless ’’ is also unknown. 

Sist: stay (a. 1676), occurs in ‘ Scotland’s 
Paraenesis’’ printed at the end of Lithgow’s 
Poems (1863), ‘‘ but sist a while ’’ ; published 
1660. 


Sit out (trans.). Much earlier than 
‘N.E.D.’s’ “sit it out’’: endure, is Chap- 
man, Il, i. 194, ‘‘ sit his anger out, and curb 
his spirit,’’ clearly suggested by the Latin 
iram sedaret. yodov mavoesev. 

Skipperina: skipper’s wife — not given. 
Kinglake, ‘ Eothen’ Ch. v, ‘‘ the skipperina 
(who had imprudently remained on board) was 
not there to enforce her suggestions.’’ 

Skipping (vbl. sb.), in reading (1863). 
Earlier— Redgauntlet ’ Ch, 1, ‘‘ Such as are 
addicted to the laudable practice of skipping 
(with whom we have at times a strong fellow- 
feeling).”’ 

Sky: sea—not given. Chapman, Od, iii. 
236, ‘‘Swiftly flew we through the fishie 
skies ’’; iv. 525, ‘‘thy voyages whole scope 
through Neptunes skie.’’ Nothing in the 
Greek suggests it, and ‘‘ Neptune’s skies ’”’ for 
the Hellespont had appeared in ‘ Hero and 
Leander ’ iii, 336. Cp. Il. i. 375 (1598), “* the 
deeps of Neptune’s softened sky ’’; Il. xi. 540, 
“The azure god that rules the under-liquid 
skies.”’ 

Skyish. For the sense ‘‘ resembling that of 
the sky’ only Jeffrey is quoted (1818). Nine 
years earlier he had written to Campbell of 
the ‘‘ soft and skyish tints of purity and 
truth ’” adorning, of all poems, ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.’ 

Slaughtersome — not given. Chapman, 
‘ Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ ‘‘a boar... in all 
things ruinous and slaughtersome.”’ 

Sleep (sb.), Chapman uses for ‘‘ dream,’’ 
Od. xi, 24, “ thrice she vanished like a sleep.’’ 
(somnio). 

Sleep (vb.) implying sexual intimacy. The 
gap between a, 1400 and 1819 (Shelley) may be 
filled from Chapman, Il. xiv. 296, ‘‘ Saffron 
flowers and hyacinths helpt make The sacred 
bed ; and there they slept’? ( etvawOnv ): xx. 


209, “‘ He [Boreas] tooke the brave forme of 








a horse... And with them’ 
(mapedég~aro). 

Slip-knot (transf.) 1863. Earlier—Moore, 
‘Journal’ Sept. 14, 1842, ‘‘ had already 
formed a sort of slip-knot with Easthope to 
dine at his country house.”’ 

Sloven (vb. intr.), 1560 only: be slothful, 
indolent. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 254, 
‘* doomed for life To slovening as vulgar man 
and wife,’’ meaning ‘‘ be untidy, sluttish.”’ 

Sluice is used of the Nile cataracts in 
Underdowne’s ‘ Aethiopica,’ viii. init. 
‘* Philae is situated upon the bankes of Nilus, 
a little above the lesser sluces,’’ a sense not 
given. 

Sill end of a connecting-rod is given, but 
not big end—an invidious distinction. 

Smile away. See MII. Meredith has ‘‘ smile 
down,”” ‘Evan Harrington,’ ch, xi, 
‘““* Another!’ the hostess instantly smiled 
down her inhospitable outcry.’’ Of the trans, 
use ther is a strong example in Beaumont’s 
‘The Triumph of Honour,’ ii., ‘‘ Omphale 
smiled his club out of his hand.”’ 

Smithy (vb.). No fig. use is given. Mase- 
field, ‘ Poems’ (1929) 70, ‘‘ Until this case, 
— clogging mould, Be smithied all to kingly 
go Re 

Sneeze (vb.). No transf. use is noted, 
though H. More (1642) is cited for the par- 
ticiple, ‘‘ Swift as the levin from the sneez- 
ing sky.”” Hardy, ‘ Coll, Poems ’ (1928) 438, 
“The east wind snarls and sneezes.’’ 

Snuffery—not given. Meredith, ‘ Beauch, 
Career,’ ch. iii., ‘‘ Now you get out of that 
trick of prize-orationing. 1 call it snuffery, 
sir. 

Sofaed is quoted only from Erasmus Dar- 
win, meaning “‘ seated as on a sofa.’’ Camp- 
bell to Alison, Aug. 28, 1802, is different: 
“* A lord’s house, fashionable strangers, sofaed 
saloons and winding galleries.’’ 

Softling -(attrib.) is given only of touch. 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 326, ‘“‘ who... 
never heard my softling song Float along.” 

Solemn: customary (1616). Earlier—the 
contemporary transl. of Gardiner’s tract ‘Si 
sedes illa’ (1535), p. 201b, ‘‘ he was not sod 
in lead as the soleme use is in certain places.” 

Solidaritate—not given. H. G. Wells, ‘The 
World of William Clissold,’ “‘ the Proletarian 
would solidaritate (my word), and arrive en 
masse.’? 

Somato-Christian: a member of Corpus 
Christi College. Fuller says he got it from 
Humphrey’s Latin Life of Jewel (“ Worthies,’ 
iii. 208), 

Soothing, of drugs (1896). 


slept 
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earlier R, H. Barham (Life, ii. 147) wrote 
‘as Mrs. Johnson of soothing-syrup notoriety 
has it, ‘a real blessing to mothers.’ ”’ 

Sort: sally out. In Chapman, ‘Am. 
Zodiac,’ st. 23, it means no more than 
“depart, come out ’’—‘‘ To sort from this 
most brave and pompous sign . . . The rest 
of my autumnal race I’ll end.” 

Sort (sb?, § 14b.). The quotation from 
Ray is taken from Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ 
(1840) i. 399, as might be inferred from the 
‘N.E.D.’s’ note on ‘‘ Plymouth cloak.’’ 

Sotweed: tobacco, is first quoted from Tom 
Brown (1702). Earlier—E. Ward, ‘ London 
Spy ’ (1927) 10, “‘ We had each stuck in our 
mouths a pipe of sotweed.”’ 

Sour-browed—not given. Chapman, ‘ Rev. 
of Bussy,’ 1. i. Ep. Ded., ‘‘ these ignoble and 
sour-browed worldlings.”’ 

Spawny. None of the three meanings given 
suits Emily in Pearch, i. 14, ‘‘ All that with 
oary fin cleave their smooth way Through 
the green bosom of the spawny main.”’ 

Species (audible, visible, etc.), 1614. 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 17, 
“voice, whose species through my sense My 
spirits to their highest function rears.’’ Cp. 
st, 93, 

Speed (vb.). Sylvester (1621) 274, seems 
unexampled, ‘‘ Then mann they Media; then 
with humane seed Towards the sea _ th’ 
Hyranian plain they speed.’’ The sense re- 
quired is ‘‘ occupy.’’ 

Spidery : entangling like a spider (1875). 
Earlier—Coleridge’s letter of Feb. 21, 1825, 
“As we advance in years, the world, that 
spidery witch, spins its threads narrower and 
narrower.’’ Quoted in The Times, Jan. 25, 
1930, 

Spit (sb.). ‘ Evan Harrington,’ ch. vi., has 
an odd use. The postillion having been given 
a small coin, ‘‘ peered at it in the centre of 
his palm . . . and then lifting the spit of 
silver for the disdain of his mistress, the 
moon...’’ Is it modelled on “‘ spit of rain,”’ 
to contrast with ‘‘ shower of silver’’ ? 

Spit and stride: a short distance (1676). 
Earlier—Fletcher, ‘The Pilgrim,’ II. ii., 
“Wilt thou take a spit and stride, and see 
if thou canst out-run us?’ 

Spite: in spite of (1878). Earlier—Chap- 
man, Od, xxi. 307, ‘‘ spite then their pride, 
do thou, My good Eumaeus, bring both shaft 
and bow To my hands proof.’’ 

Spoil: destroyer, is quoted as a singlet from 
Chapman on Venus, “thou spoil of men.” 

is is an addition to Homer, but in II. iv. 





467, he had written, ‘‘ Mars that spoil of 
human life,’’ dvdpoovos. 

Spongee—not given. Campbell, letter of 
Nov. 26, 1833, ‘‘ I have been dining to-day in 
a strange place, namely a spunging-house ! 
You will not, of course, suppose that I was 
the spungee.”’ 

Spongy (fig.): deficient in substance or 
solidity (1603). Earlier—Chapman, ‘Hymnus 
in Noctem,’ 244, ‘‘ Virtues obscured and ban- 
ished the day, With all the glories of this 
spongy sway.’”’ 

Sport (fig.) 1889. Earlier—A. Austin, 
‘ The Poetry of the Period,’ 73, ‘‘ Mr. Brown- 
ing’s so-called Muse is a lusus naturae, a 
sport, to use gardeners’ language.”’ 

Spout: furnish with spouts (1853). Earlier 
and fig.—Chapman, ‘ Bussy,’ IV. i. 84, “ all 
your stormy laws spouted with lawyers’ 
mouths.’’ 

Spring, used with numerals to mark a 
definite period: Dryden, 1697. Why not have 
said “‘ year’’? Chapman is earlier, II. viii. 
363, ‘‘ those impoyson’d strokes . . . In ten 
full springs ye shall not cure.’’ But in “‘ an 
ox that fed on five fair springs,’’ Il. xii. 270, 
mevraérnpov it seems to mean “ produce of 
spring.’’ The same Greek in II. ii. 351 has 
““an oxe of five yeares spring,’’ where 


“growth ’’ seems to be the sense. He is 
embarrassingly fond of the word. 
Spring (vb.): start, set going. See MI. 


** Produce ’’ would better suit Chapman, Od. 
vii. 83, ‘‘ Rhexenor whose seed did no male 
fruit spring.’’ Il, xxiv. 494, ‘‘ thy tears can 
spring no deeds To help thee.” xi. 438, 
*“ those sweet herbs Scamanders flood doth 
spring.’’ 

Sprout (fig.), applied to persons (1725). 
Earlier—Chapman, II. iii. 131, “‘ Helicaon, 
royal sprout of old Antenors seed.’’ 


G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued). 


CLAVERHOUSE IN COVENANTERS’ 
EPITAPHS. 


YEARS ago Mark Napier, the Cavalier 
Sheriff of Dumfriesshire, broke a spear 
with the great Macaulay over the character of 
Claverhouse, and created a furore in Coven- 
anting circles by his exposure of the ‘‘ Wig- 
town Martyrs’’ myth. In a reference to the 
monument to the latter, he quoted the lines 
of Pope: 
Pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies. 
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He sight have applied the remark to a 
considerable majority of the epitaphs on the 
“* slaughtered saints.’’ No grosser misrepre- 
sentation has ever been engraved on stone 
than the malicious phrases which record less 
the deeds of those they commemorate, than 
the imaginary vices and cruelties of the Crown 
and its servants. Admittedly, among the 
latter there were evil men—but who could have 
been more treasonable and contemptible than 
Brown of Priesthill? or more venomous than 
*‘auld Sandy ’’ Peden? In the process of 
vindicating sad rascals like these, it was neces- 
sary to lie boldly, beyond the usual courtesy 
of the mortuary inscription. One figure in 
particular had to be traduced. The tragic 
hero of Killiecrankie, the ‘‘ Dark John ’’ of 
Highland tradition, the ‘‘ Bonny Dundee ”’ 
of history, became the ‘“ Bloodie Clavers’”’ of 
the epitaph. 

The years have been unkind to John 
Grahame, despite the many champions he has 
found. A recent writer—he shall be nameless 
—has devoted space in his cumbrous volumes 
to proving that his good looks were much exag- 

rated, or, more accurately, non-existent. 

ecent years have produced no enthusiastic 
biographies of one who, next to Montrose, 
was the greatest soldier and statesman that 
seventeenth-century Scotland raised. Per- 
haps fifty years from now there will be a re- 
vival of interest, similar to that which 
marked the sixties of last century. Napier’s 
tomes will be unearthed and reconditioned. 
Who knows? At the moment, though most 
people give -a disinterested admission that 
Claverhouse was ‘‘ not as black as he was 
made out to be,’’ many build their concep- 
tion of him on the accounts of Howie’s ‘ Scots 
Worthies’ and other works of fiction. 
And, of course, there are collections of Cove- 
nanting epitaphs, and (incomparable evi- 
dence!) some of the stones are actually stand- 
ing. 

Most of these inscriptions are extremely 
curious. Some may have been renewed by the 
chisel of Old Mortality. Others have been re- 
stored in Victorian times and reflect the 
character of that age. At Drumclog, for 
example, the ‘‘ ferocious Graham ’”’ and his 
‘bloody dragons’’ of an early monument 
were amended to a simple ‘‘ Graham of Claver- 
house and his Dragoons.’”’ At Lesmahagow, 
however, the scarlet epithet is preserved, and 
similarly at Cambusnethan. A stone at 
Strathaven gives prominence to Whig resent- 
ment by the uneven lettering : 


BLOOdy Graham OF Claverhouse. 





Stonehouse and Loudon repeat in neater cut- 
ting, as also does Newmilns. Surprisingly 
enough, James Harkness’s monument at Dal. 
garnock records the man of blood as plain 
“* Clavers,’’ and Craighaugh follows suit by 

iving him his unadorned title. So does Loch 
Gena. Dalry shows no fall from grace 
though, for there we read of ‘‘ Cruel Claver- 
house and his bloody bands.”’ 

It is obvious, however, that prose cramps 
the style when truth is to be falsified. Ergo, 
let there be verse epitaphs, that the writers 
may claim poetic licence if challenged ! 

John Brown, the Christian Carrier, hus- 
band of the fair Marion whom (according to 
fable) Claverhouse would equally willingly 
have executed, demands pride of. place; and 
his epitaph has a legitimate claim to notoriety 
both on account of the singular story it recalls, 
and on its own merits; it forms an acrostic, 
The verse runs: 


I n deaths cola bed the dusty part here lies 

O f one who did the earth as dust despise 

Here in this place from earth he took 

departure 

N ow he has got the garland of the martyr 

B utchered by Claverse and his bloody band 

R aging most ravenously over all the land 

O nly for owning Christ’s supremacy 

W ickedly wronged by encroaching Tyranny 

N othing how near soever he to good 

E steemed, nor dear for any truth his blood. 

The so-called martyrdom of Brown is fami- 
liar to most Scots folk, and I spare your 
readers the harrowing (though fictitious) de- 
tails. The truth of the matter is given in 
Napier’s ‘ Memorials of Dundee,’ a receptacle 
of much curious information. In Covenant- 
ing history, the slaying of Brown is described 
as Claverhouse’s chef-d’oewvre, and in Ian 
MacLaren’s last novel there is a grim descrip- 
tion of the shade of Brown appearing to the 
lately created Viscount Dundee on the eve of 
Killiecrankie, and showing him, in a series 
of pictures, his own downfall and the ruin 
of his noble line. The writer’s psychology 18 
good: Brown’s was a warped nature. 

Matthew M’Ilwrath, buried at Colmonell, 
met his end, according to the authority of the 
‘Cloud of Witnesses,’ in like manner to John 
Brown, being executed without trial. A less 
adept rhymster wrote his epitaph : 

I Matthew MclIlwraith in this parish of 

Colmonell 

By bloody Claverhouse I fell 

Who did command that I should die 

For owning Covenanted presbytery 

My Blood, a Witness still doth stand 

’Gainst all defections in this land. 

cloud of Witness. 
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It has been suggested that Scott derived the 
name of Mucklewrath from this inscription. 
The view is open to doubt. 

The last example comes from Kirkcudbright, 

where, according to the chronicler of Coven- 
anting demises, 
a large flat stone preserves the memory of 
William Hunter and Robert Smith, who with 
four others were taken prisoners by Claver- 
house while ranging through Galloway. F 
He ordered four of the six to be shot on the 
spot. Hunter and Smith were _respited 
(temporarily), brought to the scaffold, and. . 
after being hanged, were beheaded. 


Truly, if credible, a sad tale, all the more 
rue] since drums were beat to drown their 
dying speeches. This last was the unkindest 
cut of all. By way of compensation they have 
an outspoken epitaph :— 


William Huntre—Robert Smith—1684. 


This monument will show posterity 

Two headless martyres under it doth ly, 

By bloody Grahame were taken and surpris’d. 

Brought to this toune, and afterwards were 
saiz’d, 

By unjust law were sentenced to die; 

Them first they hang’d, then headed cruelly. 


Captains Douglas, Bruce, Grahame of 
Claverhouse 
sig those that caus’d them to be handled 
1US; 


And when they were unto the jibbet come 
To stop their speech they did beat up the 


rum, 
And all because that they would not comply 
With indulgen and bloody prelacie. 


In face of cruel Bruce, Douglas, and 
Grahame, 
This did maintain that Christ was Lord 


supream, 
And boldly owned both the Covenants. 
At Kirkcudbright thus ended these two 


saints. 
J. L. Werr. 
Glasgow. 





WHISKERS AND BEARDS IN THE 
ARMY, 1818.—The following passage 
seems to me quite amusing. It is taken from 
the ‘ Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler’ 
by his grandson, the author of ‘ Erewhon,’ 
1896. The two volumes lack an Index and 
are but little known, as according to the bio- 
grapher’s own account in his ‘ Notebooks,’ 
ll copies only were sold. Marmaduke Law- 
son, the writer of the letter I quote from 
vol. i., 150, was at Shrewsbury School, a 
Chancellor’s Medallist at Cambridge, and 
three times M.P, for Boroughbridge. He died 
in his thirtieth year. His letters, like those 
of Tillbrook of Peterhouse, are full of humour. 





This one belongs to June, 1818, when the 
writer was in command of a company. He 
complains of the short hours he gets for sleep 
and then goes on: 


Another grievance with me was the absence 
of whiskers, without which the face finds a 
greater degree of friction from the scales of 
the helmet than is conducive either to come- 
liness or comfort. By the scales, I mean those 
dependencies of brass which are tied under 
your chin, just as the mob caps worn by old 
ladies. However, next year we are ordered to 
be all provided not only with whiskers, but 
moustaches, and it was probably for this reason 
that my mother, who pays my cavalry expenses, 
refused to allow an item of 5s. for shaving, 
alleging that a soldier had no business with the 
razor—a beard was as much a part of his 
armour as his helmet or his shield. Accord- 
ingly I must have recourse to some of those 
many devices advertised so frequently for 
supplying the defects of nature—the Russian 
or the Macassar oil. Clarey water won’t do this 
excessively hot weather, as it would attract 
the wasps, whose familiarities, particularly at 
church, are extremely coarse, to say the least 
of them. 

It is a great bore to have to put one’s face like 
one’s portrait, in a kind of circular black frame. 
And then after all one’s trouble and expense, 
to be told by a surly democrat that soldiers in 
peace are chimneys in summer—yet who would 
pull down his chimney in the dog-days, for 
which he must needs have occasion in the 
approaching winter? 


What now seems an excess of hair was 
fashionable with the soldier, I believe, for 


another half-century, SENEX. 


‘“ T}MPEROR OF THE UNITED 
STATES.’”’—L’Intermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux for the end of July, under 
‘ Royautés de fantaisie,’ has a curious account 
by M. Gabriel Liber of a Joshua Abraham 
Norton who, in 1849, emigrated from England 
to San Francisco, where he made a fortune. 
He was, however, completely ruined by the 
burning down of his stores. Thereupon he 
took to himself the titles of Emperor of the 
United States and Protector of Mexico, and 
began posting up pompous proclamations on 
the walls of the city. The strange thing was 
that his fellow-citizens treated him with the 
greatest respect. He was received with de- 
ference, and without payment, at the best 
hotels ; had a permanent seat on the city coun- 
cil and received a pension fixed by himself. 
His last proclamation is dated Dec, 31, 1879, 
and within the following month he was accom- 
panied to his grave in the Masonic Cemetery 
by an immense concourse of the inhabitants 
of San Francisco. H. F. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





LLGOOD OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND, — In 1782 the 
family of Allgood of Nunwick, Northumber- 
land, was granted the arms of the family of 
Allgood of Budleigh Salterton in Devonshire, 
on the grounds that the Northumberland All- 
goods were descended from John Allgood or 
Algood of Salherne, in Devon, who attended 
John, Duke of Lancaster, in his expedition to 
Spain against the pretended King of Castile, 
1386, and from Sir Walter Allgood of Sal- 
herne, and his son Robert, who were living 
in 1422 (Risdon, ‘ Devon,’ p. 85). The name 
is spelt Algude, Awgood, etc. In 1533 Mar- 
garet, daughter of William Allgood and wife 
of Edmund Lenthall, was the heiress of Dale- 
ditch, near Budleigh (Tolwhelen, ‘ History of 
Devon,’ p. 218 n.), and in the reign of Henry 
VIII John Allgood left a legacy for the 
repair of the church of East Budleigh. (Report 
of the Charity Commissions, Devon, p. 177). 
After this the Allgoods disappear from Devon, 
but at about the same time, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, Richard Allgood was Rector of 
Kirk Whelpington. He was living in 1538 
and 1552 (Archaeologia Aeliana, Ist ser., 
vol. iv., . 177; Nicolson, ‘ Leges Mar- 
chiarum’). The Allgoods of Nunwick were 
probably descended from him, but the ques- 
tion is, was he a member of the Devonshire 
family? For there had been Allgoods in 
Northumberland for a long time. Richard 
Allgood of Warkworth paid the subsidies of 
1296 and 1312, and Alan and Gilbert All- 
good of Warkworth that of 1336. (‘ Northum- 
berland County History,’ vol. v., p. 140 
and n.) Dominus William Allgood was 
a priest at Alnwick in 1501 (Kcclesi- 
astical Proceedings of Bishop Barnes, Sur- 
tees Society, vol. xxii., p. xxxli.). It was not 
unusual for the younger sons of south country 
families to seek their fortunes on the border, 
and a member of the Devonshire family of 
Allgood might have come north in the reigns 
of Edward I or Edward II. Is there any 
pedigree of Allgood of Budleigh Salterton ? 


M. Hore Dopps. 


EX PRIMAE NOCTIS.—Mk. H. Prosssr- 
CHANTER’s note regarding Borough Eng- 
lish (clxx. 394) evidently refers to this alleged 
manorial custom as a reason for the existence 
of Borough English (‘‘ This is not a reflection 
on the ionthee, bes grew out of the exercise of 
certain rights by the over-lord in the early 








————.., 


domestic life of his subordinates.’’) After 
much enquiry into the subject, I have become 
convinced that there is no proof whatsoever 
of the existence at any time of such a custom 
(at any rate, in this country), and I believe 
stories of its occurrence in certain places to 
be purely legendary. 

About fifteen years ago a gentleman whose 
father was lord of a Derbyshire manor 
assured me perfectly seriously that the cus- 
tom had applied to that manor from time 
immemorial, and insisted that his father was 
legally entitled to avail himself of it in the 
case of any of his tenants being married, 
although, of course, he never actually exer- 
cised his right. I have since examined very 
thoroughly the history of this manor, from 
Domesday onwards, and can find no evidence 
to justify any such belief, 

In another case it was believed that tis 
lord held his estate under a feudal tenure 
which compelled him to supply a number of 
young women as concubines for the King of 
England! <A search of the manorial docu- 
ments, however, revealed that they were 
simply laundresses. The same negative result 
has occurred in other districts, when I] have 
attempted to trace the origin of this tradi- 
tional belief; and a true understanding of 
manorial history would appear to indicate 
that the rights of the Lord of the Manor were 
very properly regulated and curtailed, even 
in very early times, 

It would seem, therefore, that some other 
reason must be looked for to explain the exist- 
ence of Borough English. 

Can any reader give authority to prove that 
the lex primae noctis has ever been practised 
by anybody anywhere? If so, by whom and 
where ? 

Witrrep H, Ho.pen. 


‘‘7HE ENGLISH COLLEGE AT REIMS 
(DOUAI).—May I repeat a query which 
you published for me in enh 1935, relat- 
ing to one of the riddles in the history of the 
English College at Douai-Reims, at which I 
have been labouring for the last few years? 
In his ‘Just Defence of the Slandered 
Priestes,’ 1602, p. 297, John Colleton says: 
of Father Robert Persons, 8.J.: ‘‘ If he [Fr. 
Persons] sincerely intended the good of our 
Church, and the increase of learning, he would 
not have dealt with one of the ancientest 
Priests of our Nation, about the dissolving of 
the Colledge at Reames.”’ 


Is anyone able (a) to throw light upon this- 


plot to ruin the College at Reims? (b) to iden- 
tify this ‘‘ ancient Priest ’’? 
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The College at Reims was the English secu- 
lar college founded by William Allen (the 
future Cardinal) at Douai in 1568. In 
March, 1578, owing to the troubles in the Low 
Countries, it removed to Reims, in which 
town it remained till June, 1593, when it re- 
wrned to Douai, where it was to remain 
till the French Revolution. 
F, Fasre. 
50bis Rue de Crimée, Paris, xixe. 


CIEGE OF LUCKNOW.—Can anyone tell 
me : 

(1) Who gave orders that the flag on the 
Lucknow Residency should never be struck 
save for replacement; and when ? 

(2) Where I can procure the following: 
(a) Letters from Lucknow and Cussapeen ler 
E, Delaney Lowe, privately — Green- 
wich, 1858; (b) a similar volume by Lieut. 
Farquhar, 7th Bengal Light Cavalry. 


MICHAEL JOYCE. 


ATTON FAMILY DOCUMENTS.—Refer- 
énce to my reply, s.v, ‘ Essex as a Chris- 
tian Name,’ post p. 137, I shall be glad to 
know if any volume has been ang 3 which 
ives extracts of wills of the Hatton and 
Finch families, between the years 1600 and 
1800. 

I have in my possession eight printed docu- 
ments concerning the above families. Those 
of Hatton, whose family and mansion gave 
the name to Hatton Garden in the parish 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, are of especial 
interest. The first document is dated 12 June, 
1654, and the last, 3 April, 1770. They 
appear to have been printed not long after 
1770, and for some special purpose, perhaps 
for a Chancery matter, but more likely, as 
being printed, for the House of Lords. 

I have been informed thai it is very unusual 
for documents of the style which end, in 
print, with ‘‘ This is a true copy of the origi- 
nal Deed examined by us ”’ to have had these 
words erased with ink, and the following 
written below, in ink, which has been done in 
all cases except document no, 6:—‘‘ I hereby 
certify that the above printed Copy is a true 
Copy of the Deed of which it purports to be 
a Copy.” 

All the above are signed “ Geo. F. Hatton.”’ 
This man, I think, must have been George 
Finch Hatton, M.P., of Eastwell Park, Kent, 
who married, in 1785, Elizabeth Mary, 
daughter of the 2nd Earl of Mansfield, and 
died 17 Feb., 1823 (Burke). The will, with 
the altered wording, is endorsed, in print, 











‘* ATTESTED COPY OF THE PRosaTE of the WILL 
and Copictt of the Right Honourable CHaRLEs 
Henry Lord Viscount Hatron, deceased. 
(10th July 1761.) The earliest deed is 
endorsed in print: ‘‘ATresTEp Copy or CHRIS- 
TOPHER Hatron’s Demise to RopertT SMITH 
of Westham, in the County of Essex, Esq. 
for 200 Years, without Impeachment of Waste, 
of Hatton Garden, for securing £.1500, and 
Interest. (12th June, 1654.)” 

I hope, should my sight permit, to extract 
from the above documents, all the most inter- 
esting facts, names of people, etc. It would, 
however, be of no use for me to do this, if 
the information already appears in print. In 
due course, if it would be acceptable, 1 intend 
to give the above to the Records Department 
of the Guildhall, London, in the hope that 
if anyone has others of the same style, earlier 
or later, they will be added to them. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ANIGAR OF SANIGAR.—I am trying to 

compile a short record of the Swanhangar 

family, of Swanhangar, Glos., between Berke- 
ley and the Severn, 

This twelfth-century name has gradually 
been changed to the modern Sanigar, Seniger, 
and Siniger. 

Scarcely any movement out of Gloucester- 
shire seems to have been made by any branch 
of the family till the eighteenth century, 
when a slow dispersal appears to have begun. 

One of my aims, solely for the purpose of 
a family record, is to trace this dispersal over 
England or any other country. 

I shall be glad to receive information of the 
past or present whereabouts of anyone bear- 
ing the name, in either of the spellings show. 
above, or to hear of anything of interest that 
a Sanigar or others of your readers may be 
able to convey. 

: Wm. Sanrear. 


HILIP CHUTE OF APPLEDORE.—Can 
anyone tell me of the present whereabouts 
of the portrait of Philip Chute, standard- 
bearer to Henry VIII? A reproduction ap- 
peared as the frontispiece to ‘ The Betts of 
Wortham,’ by Katherine F. Doughty, London, 
John Lane. Apparently the portrait re- 
mained at Wortham till 1906, when the house 
and its contents were sold. 


F, Writtram Cock. 
ICHOLAS PETERS OF TOPSHAM. — 
This Devonshire surgeon is not in 


‘D.N.B.,’ even as the probable translator of 
Richard Lower’s ‘ De Corde’ (still in MS. 
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at the Royal College of Physicians?). He 
published a paper in Phil. Trans., 1744, xliii. 
151. Is much more known of him? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


NEXPENSIVE EARLY TYPEWRITER. 
—Someone of seventy tells me that he saw 
on sale in London, soon after 1880, a type- 
writer priced at half-a-guinea. Did it prove 
unacceptable even to the more precocious in 
the full nurseries of the day ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


DE QUINCY FAMILY AND RIP- 

PINGALE.—Are there any records 
extant of the de Quincy family covering the 
period of their residence at Rippingale, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire? I understand there is 
a large altar-tomb in Rippingale church said 
to represent ‘‘ Roger de Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester, and his two wives, one of whom be- 
longed to the Zouche and the other to the 
Cressy families.’’ I have always understood 
that Roger had three wives: (a) Helen, dau. 
of Alan, Lord of Galloway; (b) Maud de 
Bohun, and (c) Eleanor, dau. of an Ear] of 
Derby. I have a record of four of his daugh- 
ters; did he leave any male issue? Between 
eighty and a hundred years ago, a family 
named de Quincy resided in the village of 
Rippingale, and I believe it is claimed that 
they are descendants of the Roger referred 
to above. As I] am particularly interested 
in this family I shall be grateful for any 
information, 


James SeToON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. SCOT. 
The Haven, Maxweltown. 


AMES ANDERSON, ob. 1671.—I am par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain information 
regarding a James Anderson who was born 
in 159., died in 1671, and was buried at 
Currie, near Edinburgh. He may have be- 
longed to Riccarton, Hawick, and have been 
engaged in agriculture. The name of his wife 
is unknown, but he had a son William, born 
in 1611, who married a Marion Wallace. He 
may have had other children, 

If any reader who may have Anderson pedi- 
grees, or scrap records of Andersons, could 
throw any light on the subject of this query, 
I should be very grateful. 

I may add that there is a tradition that 
James Anderson’s forebears came to Scotland 
from the North of England. One of his des- 
cendants was James Anderson, LL.D., born at 
Hermiston in 1739. He had a water-spaniel 








in his crest, and so had the Andersons of 
Northumberland. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. SCOT. 


SEDDING FAMILY.—I should appreciate 

very much any particulars as to parentage 
and pedigree of Edmund Sedding, b. 1835, 
d. at Penzance 1868, and his brother, John 
Dante Sedding, b. 1838, d. in London 189i, 
Both were organists and pupils of the cele. 
brated architect, G. E, Street. I believe the 
family was connected with Dorney, Bucking- 
hamshire, 

L. B. L. 


APTAIN ROBERT KIPLING. — Bio- 
graphical information is desired about a 
Capt. Robert Kipling who died at Barnard 
Castle, Co, Durham, Dec, 2, 1830. When he 
retired from service he was presented with a 
sword inscribed : 

To Captain Robert Kipling, this sword is 
presented by his brother officers as a small 
token of their sincere regard and of the high 
sense they entertain of his meritorious ser- 
vices during a period of thirty-five years in the 
different ranks of private, corporal, sergeant, 
sergeant-major, adjutant, ensign, lieutenant, 
and captain in his majesty’s 43rd Light- 
Infantry Regiment. 


He was present with his regiment at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and throughout the 
whole of the ten years of the American War. 


H. ASKEw. 


“WOUNDED”: ITS PRONUNCIATION, 
—How comes it that what we call 
‘“wounded’’ an American citizen calls 
‘‘wownded ’’? Thus at Holyrood Palace, 
where Rizzio fell, he would say: ‘‘ Here fell 
Rizzio wownded with thirty-seven wownds.” 
Incidentally, it will be observed that 
““would’”’ is pronounced ‘‘ wood ’’ or older 
‘“wude.’’ Near Canterbury there is a place 
called Womanswould, H. W. U. 


UOTATION: “THE GARB OF OLD 
GAUL.”—In chap. xlii. Waverley assumed 
Highland dress which is called the “ garb of 
old Gaul.” I have lost the source of thi8 
quotation and should be glad to have it. I have 
searched for it in vain in the revised Bartlett, 
1926, the ‘ Dictionary of Quotations (English),’ 
1897, and the ‘ Dictionary of Quotations and 

Proverbs,’ 2 vols., in Everyman. 

T. C. C. 


UTHOR OF PHRASE WANTED.—I shall 

be glad to have the name of the Greek 

philosopher who in referring to evolution said, 
“ Strife, King and Father of all.” oak 
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Replies. 





—— 


ESSEX.AS A CHRISTIAN NAME: 
Essex Finch and her sisters. 
(clxxii, 64, 103, 177; clxxiii. 85). 


NIEL, 8th Earl of Winchilsea, and 3rd 

Earl of Nottingham, K.G., died 2 Aug., 
1769. He had no sone, and of his eight daugh- 
ters, only five were then alive. 

His will. dated 25 Aug., 1761, with codi- 
cils of 5 Mar., 1768, and 1 May, 1769, was 
roved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
ary, 10 Aug., 1769. In the first codicil, he 
bequeathed named pictures and other things 
to his daughters, Charlotte, Heneage, Essex 
and Hatton, making no mention of his 
daughter” Augusta (Augusta Elizabeth). 
Charlotte was his daughter by his first mar- 
riage with Lady Frances Fielding. 


I give to my dear daughter Charlotte Finch, 
all her late mother’s dressing plate and follow- 
ing pictures, viz. the head, an enamelled 
picture, of her mother; the late Earl and 
Countess of Denbigh, her grandfather and 
randmother ; the late Lady Elizabeth Fielding, 
ie aunt; as also the heaviest of the two 
wedding rings of her mother; as also my pic- 
ture drawn by Vanloo; as also that of her 
godmother, the late Mary Finch, my aunt; I 
give and bequeath to my dear daughter 
Heneage, her late mother’s picture by Vanloo; 
and my daughter Charlotte’s picture, when a 
child, at full length; the japan cabinet, the 
fellow to that what I have given to her sister 
Charlotte; the other wedding ring of her 
mother; the little picture of Lady Mary, her 
sister, being only a head, and all the pictures 
in her bedchamber : 

I give and bequeath to my daughter Essex, 
my elk’s claw snuff box, as also the enamelled 
picture of her late mother; as also the small 
picture of her sister Charlotte drawn in 
crayons; as also the | ae ae of Lady Granby 
and the Countess of Aylesford: 

I give and bequeath to my dear daughter 
Hatton, my pa snuff box, with the late 
Countess of Thanet’s picture. 


It would be most interesting to know in 
whose keeping the above pictures and other 
ee now are. 

have compared Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ etc., 

of 1914, with my copy of Debrett (2 vols., 

so and the following is extracted from 
bt. 


Burke states that the above Daniel was 
Eighth Earl of Winchilsea and 3rd Karl of 
Nottingham, and that he married Lady 
Frances Fielding, daughter of Basil, 4th Earl 









of Denbigh; and under the pedigree of this 
latter family the following occurs: ‘‘ Frances, 
m, Daniel, 7th. Earl of Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham.’ ”’ 

Debrett, in 1806, on the death of the father 
of the above Charlotte and her sisters, states 
that ‘‘ he was succeeded by his nephew, George, 
the present and eighth Earl of Winchilsea 
and fourth Earl of Nottingham.’’ As this 
was published in 1806, it is confusing, and 
makes one wonder whether Charlotte’s father 
was seventh or eighth Earl. 

It should be noted that in Burke, 1914, the 
family name of the Earl of Denbigh is given 
as ‘‘ Feilding ’’; in the codicil above named 
it appears as Fielding, as also in Debrett, 
1806, in the ‘Royal Kalendar’ of 1778, and in 
Rider’s ‘ British Merlin ’ of 1824. When was 
the spelling changed ? 

Burke, 1914, states that Daniel, the above 
Earl, married in 1720, and that his wife, for- 
merly Frances Fielding, was buried 3 Oct., 
1734, ‘‘ leaving one daughter Charlotte, who 
d, unm.” Debrett states that the marriage 
of Gharlotte’s mother took place in 1729, 
which appears to me to be a more likely date, 
considering that Charlotte is stated to have 
been born 7 July, 1731, and the Countess to 
have died in 1732; it remains, however, open 
to question which is correct—only a pedigree 
or a proved will can decide. 

Burke states that the Earl of Winchilsea’s 
second marriage took place on 19 Jan., 1738, 
to Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Thomas Palmer, Bart., of Wingham, Kent. 
She died 8 Aug., 1757, leaving four surviving 
daughters : 

Heneage, m. Sir George Osborn, Bart., of 
Chicksands (Co. Beds). (‘‘Sir George Osborn, 
4th Bart., “married as his second wife 
Heneage dau. of Daniel, 7th Earl of Win- 
chelsea, which lady died in 1820, s.p.’’) It 
will be noted that here the father is named 
7th Earl, thus agreeing with Debrett. 

Essex. Burke gives only the name. 
Debrett states that Heneage was born in 
December, 1741, and that Essex was born 
1 Jan., 1746. 

Burke gives the fourth daughter, Hatton, as 
**d, unm. 1829.”’ Debrett states she was born 
Feb, 23, 1747. 

Burke states that Augusta d. unm. 1797. 
Debrett states that she was born in February, 


1751, and that Mary, Frances Anne and 
Georgina (Georgina Elizabeth) ‘“‘all died 
young.”’ 


EMS to Burke (1914) the father of the 
8th Earl of Winchilsea was Daniel, the 7th 
Earl, who married, as his first wife, 16 June, 
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Lady Essex Rich, second dau. and co-heiress 
of Robert, Earl of Warwick; she d. leaving 
one daughter, Mary. He m. secondly, 29 
Dec., 1685, Anne, only d. (and in her issue 
sole heir) of Christopher, Viscount Hatton, 
and by her, who d. 26 Sept., 1743, had issue 
(1) Daniel, 8th Earl (of Winchilsea), 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Essex Hodges, butcher, had many children 
baptized here (Appledore, Kent), one of whom 
was named Essex in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

F. Witt1am Cock. 


AMPSTEAD CHURCH: POSITION OF 

THE ALTAR (clxxiii. 68, 102).—The pre- 
sent occidentation, if I may call it so, of the 
church is. only about sixty years old. The 
church proper used to be plainly rectangular 
with the “ table,’’ not called ‘‘ altar’ in 
those days, against the east wall, protected 
by a semi-elliptical railing. Between the 
east wall and the outer wall of the church 
was, and still is, a space which was used 
as the vestry. There was no choir and con- 
sequently no need for a choir vestry. The 
congregation entered by doors (still existing) 
to the north and south of the altar railing, 
and of course had to turn right round on 
reaching their pews. There was, and still is, 
a large gallery at the east end, and in front the 
traditional three-decker pulpit, reading-desk 
and clerk’s desk. 

About sixty years ago a wooden partition 
was run up dividing the church into eastern 
and western halves. Services continued to be 
held in the eastern half, while the western 
half was transformed to its present appear- 
ance by the addition of chancel, vestries, etc., 
outside the original church, and re-pewing 
with pews facing west. The congregation was 
then transferred to the west half and the 
east half transformed in its turn without any 
interruption of services, 


A. E. 8. 


Doddington Church, Northumberland, has 
the altar at the west end. This arrangement, 
however, is quite modern, dating only from 
about 1890. (‘ Northumberland Country His- 
tory,’ xiv. 149), 

M. Hore Dopps. 


TCHILHAMPTON (clxxiii, 100), — The 
origin of the various early examples 
(twelfth- and thirteenth-century) of this 
strange place-name do not lead to any such 
abbreviation as ‘‘Chilton’’ nearer than 
Hichil-hampton or Hechelhampton (1321); 








pointing to the Hampton of one Eccela, as 
Ekblom showed in 1917 in his volume of 
‘Wiltshire Place-Names,’ published at Upp. 
sala, and very kindly presented to 

Sr.C. B. 


Frank R, Heath, ‘ Wiltshire’ (Little 
Guide), 4th ed., 1919, says that this place is 
usually called ‘‘ Ashelton.’”” He makes no 
mention of its ever being abbreviated to Chil- 
ton. The only place with Chilton as a por- 
tion of its name is Chilton Foliat, which is 
often spoken of as Chilton. There is a man- 
sion near Chilton Foliat called Chilton House, 
the Foliat being discarded probably in 
accordance with local custom. 

H. Askew. 


“Chilton ’’ or ‘‘ Chilpton ’’ would be the 
natural way for natives and others, especially 
the illiterate, to shorten the long and awk- 
ward place-name of Etchilhampton, verbally, 

In all there are fourteen Chiltons, f 
these, five are in the vicinity of the above, 
situate in the adjoining counties of Berks, 
Hants and Somerset. The others are distri- 
buted in the counties of Bucks, Durham, Isle 
of Wight, Kent, Salop, and Suffolk. There 
is also a ‘‘ Chilmark’”’ in the Tisbury dis- 
trict of Wilts. 

“Chillington,” an allied place-name, 
occurs thrice in the counties, respectively, of 
Devon, Somerset, Stafford; while ‘‘ Chiller- 
ton ’’ exists in the Isle of Wight. 


Won. JAGGarp. 


HRASE ‘DRANG NACH OSTEN” 
(clxxiii. 100).—‘‘ Drang nach Osten ”’ is 
a name that was applied to a policy of expan- 
sion that occupied the patel of Austrian 
statesmen before the Great War. After her 
defeat at Sadowa in 1866 Austria was expelled 
from the German Confederation and in the 
same year she lost Venetia, the last of her 
possessions in Italy. The chivalrous Count 
Andrassy desired to heal the wound and to 
compensate his Imperial master with fresh 
territory. The opportunity came in 1878. 
The Ottoman Empire was falling to pieces, 
for a Russian army had reached Constan- 
tinople, and by an arrangement with Bismarck 
and England at a conference at Berlin, the 
Count announced that in future Austria- 
Hungary would occupy and administer Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, though nominally they be- 
longed to the Sultan. 
It must be admitted that the idea had a cer- 
tain seductiveness. By placing garrisons in 
Novi-Bazar territory that lay between Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina, Austria could easily send 
troops by the valley of the Vardar to Salonika. 
Here was a port on the Aegean, close by was 
the Aegean archipelago—what a chance for 
Austrian commerce and for Austria as a Medi- 
terranean power, if she should pursue to the 
end her aggressive movement to the Kast! 
Bismarck encouraged her to do so, partly to 
make her forget the humiliations of 1866, 
partly perhaps in the hope that if the uncer- 
tain equilibrium of the Empire were upset by 
the addition of a number of Slavs the cis- 
leithan Germans might gravitate toward Ger- 
many and ask to be incorporated with it. 
But Austrian prudence, born of an innate 
conservatism, prevailed, and Salonika never 
became an Austrian port, 

From the German point of view the ‘‘ Drang 
nach Osten ’’ has a different significance. A 
patriotic German, meditating in the early 
months of 1914 on the changes that would 
come to Germany as a result of her victory 
in the approaching war, might have reasoned 
thus; ‘‘ Austria will be our ally, but a de- 
pendent ally. Through her Salonika will be 
ours; now we control the line from Salonika 
to Uskub, the line from Adrianople to Con- 
stantinople, and the lines beyond the Bos- 
porus. One of them goes to Konieh and. it 
will be easy to prolong it to the head of the 
Persian Gulf so that one of the many tasks 
imposed by Heaven on the fair-haired sons of 
the victorious Fatherland will be the fertilisa- 
tion of Mespotamia.’’ Arndt was indeed 
right when in an hour of depression he 
penned the line: 

Alles Wahn und Trug und Tand. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


M.S. WEYMOUTH: HANWAY: COL- 

LINS (clxxiii. 98).—I think the ‘‘ Pro- 
gress Books ’’ in the Admiralty Library might 
yield information. As a rule they give the 
builder of a ship, the Admiralty surveyor con- 
cerned, dimensions, rating and guns, dates 
of laying down, launching and first sailing, 
and sometimes notes on the history and fate 
of the vessel. The Admiralty Board “In” 
and ‘‘Out’’ Letters in the Record Office, 
though not easy to search, sometimes refer to 
the commissioning and officers. Charnock’s 
book, though useful, is not completely reli- 


able. R. 8. B. 
WEEKLY ANTIQUARIAN COLUMNS 


(clxxii, 325, 375, 411; clxxiii. 105).—On 
2 Apr., 1875, 


‘ a weekly column entitled 
Local Gleanings’ began in the Manchester 








Courier, edited by J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. 
This was reprinted with indexes in two vol- 
umes, April, 1875, to December, 1876, and 
January, 1877, to December, 1878. The col- 
umn continued until April, 1879, when it was 
discontinued. A monthly (and _ separate) 
archaeological and historical magazine, under 
the old title and editorship was started in 
July, 1879, and ran to June, 1880 (twelve 
parts), when it ceased. A title-page, contents 
and indexes were subsequently issued to com- 
plete the volume, 

Under the title of the ‘ Leigh Chronicle 
Scrap Book,’ a weekly column appeared in 
that paper. edited by Josiah Rose, and was 
reprinted in three volumes as ‘ Lancashire 
and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical 
Notes,’ vol. i., July, 1878-July, 1879; vol. ii., 
July, 1879-January, 1881; vol. iii., February, 
1881-May, 1883. The column actually began 
in 1875, but the first two years were not re- 
printed. Later on two volumes under the 
title of ‘Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Notes,’ edited by W. D. Pink, were 
reprinted from the same newspaper, vol, i., 
1885, and vol. ii., 1886. 

Two volumes, January-December, 1892, and 
January-December, 1893, under the title ‘Wir- 
ral Notes and Queries,’ edited by F. Sanders 
and W. J. Irvine, were reprinted from the 
weekly column in the Birkenhead News. 


R. S. B. 


EMORIA TECHNICA (clxxiii. 80). — 
One which has enabled me to remember 
the order of the primary (prismatic) colours 
is VIBGyoR, taken from the initial letters of 
the names of such colours, 


R. S. B. 


ENGLISH DIALECT WORDS (clxxii. 399). 
—Crvet. Is not this simply crewel—a 
general term for fine worsted ? 

Ink1e. This is not confined to East, Anglia. 
It is used in the evidence in the trial of Lord 
Stourton for the murder of William Hartgill, 
published in the Wiltshire Magazine. The 
murder took place at Kilmington on the 
borders of Somerset and Wilts. 


J. B. Wattis CHAPMAN. 


CKNEY DIALECT IN ST. HELENA 

(clxxii. 353, 428).—The tradition that 
men from the City of London emigrated to 
St. Helena after the Great Fire ‘is well estab- 
lished. (See Court Minutes of the East India 
Company, 1664-1667, p. 265). Examples of 
St. Helena dialect will be found in ‘A Few 
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Notes on St. Helena,’ Benjamin Grant, p. 91. 
The spoken English of most of the Islanders 
is remarkable for its purity, although 
inclined to be old-fashioned in expression ; 
and it is only amongst the very poor that the 
v for wis heard. There is no Cockney spoken. 
The Vicar of Jamestown, himself Cockney 
born and bred, confirms this view; and 
expresses the opinion that, considering the 
contact with a much wider world than that 
which is termed Cockney, it would be surpris- 
ing if this dialect were heard. 


G. C. KircuHine. 
Knoll House, Island of St. Helena. 


HE LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS 
(clxxiii. 38, 83, 105).—There is a curious 
error on p. 105 in the account of the tale 
in Aelian, ‘ Varia Historia,’ xiii, 46. It 
was no ‘‘ pet snail, being released’’ that 
saved its owner from robbers, but a full-grown 
serpent. The tale is found in several places. 
Aelian in the passage referred to gives it thus: 
A boy at Patrae in Achea bought a little ser- 
pent and reared it with great care. As it 
grew he used to speak to it and play with 
it and let it sleep in his bed. When the 
serpent reached its full size, the citizens of 
Patrae, evidently thinking it an alarming 
domestic creature, turned it loose in a desert 
place. One day the boy, now a young man, 
was returning from some expedition with a 
party of friends, when they were assailed by 
robbers. The serpent, hearing their cries, 
came to their assistance, killed some of the 
robbers, drove the rest away and saved its 
late master. The story is told by Aelian at 
reater length in chapt. 63 of book vi. in 
fis ‘ De natura animalium.’ There the scene 
is laid in Arcadia, and the boy and serpent 
are brought up together from infancy. The 
serpent soon attains a huge size and is taken, 
when asleep in the boy’s bed, to a distant 
place and left there. After a time, when 
they have both grown up, the young man 
is attacked on a journey by robbers. The 
serpent recognises him, kills or disperses the 
assailants, tends his master’s wounds and 
escorts him home. We get the legend again in 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ viii, 17 (22) 61, 
where Democritus is given as the authority. 
Here the boy’s name is Thoas, the scene 
Arcadia. The boy’s father, scared at the ser- 
pent’s bulk, turns it out in a desert, where 
it saves the son’s life, recognising his cries 
when attacked by robbers. Other instances of 
the story are in Conon, ‘ Narratio,’ 21 (in 
Photius, Bibliotheca) and in _  Tzetzes, 
‘ Chiliades,’ iv, 135, 313. These last two 











writers I am unable to compare. How the 
serpent in this fairly well-known story has 
been transformed by anyone into a snail, 
the vanquisher of twenty-four tailors, I am 
at a loss to understand. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
St. Albans. 


THE FRIEND OF LONDON SPARROWS 

(clxxiii. 105; s.v. ‘Mr. Pol’). — The 
references to M,. Pol, of Paris, and 
to Algernon Aylmer Valentine, the friend 
of London sparrows, reminded me of 
another name which might well be added to the 
list, that of William J. Roffey, who passed 
away Aug. 20, 1936, just after completing his 
silver jubilee as Tallon Guide, after retiring 
from the scholastic profession. 

He was often referred to as the ‘‘ Great 
Londoner,’’ and was also a great Dickensian, 
for no matter what might be the object of 
the ramble antiquarian, historical or other, 
he always managed to allude to Dickens. 

Above all he was the friend of the London 
sparrows, walking every Sunday morning 
from his home at Highgate to feed the spar- 
rows in Regent’s Park, and I have often 
stood by his side on other days, both there 
and in Fountain Court, Temple, referred to 
by Dickens, when immediately upon Mr. 
Roffey’s throwing some crumbs down, he was 
surrounded by flocks of sparrows, perching on 
his shoulder, his head, his arms, and even 
fighting for crumbs on his outstretched hands 
and taking crusts of bread from his mouth, 
held between his teeth. He loved them and 
they loved him, and lost a good friend when 
he died, 

C. TynpaLtt WUotcKo. 


a ()N THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE 

ALTAR” (clxxiii, 100).—It may be 
pointed out, for what it is worth, that in 
Ezekiel’s vision (x. 3) ‘ the cherubims stood 
on the right side of the house.’’ Also im 
Deuteronomy xxxiii, 2, where the Authorised 
Version says, ‘‘ from his right hand went 4 
fiery law for them,’ the Septuagint has 
ex dektav abrod dyyedo per’ abrov, “on his 
right hand were his angels with him. 
Perhaps it was the proper thing for 
angels and cherubim to stand on the right 
hand. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


DUNCOMBE (clxxiii. 99). — Mrs, Core 
asks where Baron Feversham lived. 

have spent some time recently at Helmsley 
en route to Rievaulx Abbey. I saw in the 
Square there a statue of William, 2nd Baron 
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Feversham (1798-1867) erected by his tenan- 
try, and in All Saints’ Church close by a 
tablet to the memory of his eldest son Albert 


Duncombe (1826-46). These facts rather indi- 
cate that Baron Feversham -resided (as 
shown in Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’) at either Dun- 
combe Park, Helmsley or Nawton Tower, 
Nawton, Yorkshire. If I am correct in this 
view, the will of Baron Feversham is pro- 
bably in the York Probate Registry. 
T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


_isToRY OF WHALING (clxxii, 389; 
elxxiii. 71, 107).—I have a bibliography, 
in MS., of many hundred references to the 
History of Whaling. The more important 
are printed in my ‘ History of the Whale 


Fisheries,’ London, Witherby, 1921, pp. 
315-331, and in my ‘ Whales and Modern 
Whaling,’ London, Witherby, 1932, pp. 
227-229. 


J. Travis JENKINS. 


SFFARD (clxvi. 326; clxxi. 64; clxxiii. 
103).—Some years ago I wrote for infor- 
mation of the marriage of Dr. Harris, the 
historian of Kent, who died 1719. I received 
no answers. Burke and other authorities 
state that his widow married the then head 
of the family of Goddard, but the dates given 
make this impossible. My old friend Nelson 
Goddard, ob. 1900, told me that an ancestor 
had probably included Dr. Harris’s notes for 
the second volume of the History of Kent 
with a large amount of papers which he sold 
to a grocer at Marlborough. This must have 
been before about 1760, when Hasted could 
find no trace of them on enquiry at Cliffe 
Pypard. A widow, born Digges, is buried in 
Chitham Church, Kent, and is described as the 
widow of Dr. Harris. If she was our Doctor’s 
widow she must have been twenty-five years 
older than her husband, 


F. Wittram Cock. 


THOMAS AMORY (clxxiii. 81).—An Irish 
writer of considerable celebrity, who was 
born in the County of Clare. It is not known 
how his early youth was spent, but he is be- 
lieved to have studied medicine for the pur- 
of becoming a physician. This design, 
owever, if true, was never carried into effect. 
In 1755 he published a remarkable work 
entitled 


Memoirs, containing the Lives of several 
ladies of Great Britain; a History of 


Antiquities, Productions of Nature, and Monu- 
Ments of Art; Observations on the Christian 








Religion, as professed by the Established 
Church and Dissenters of every Denomination ; 
Remarks on the writings of the greatest Eng- 
lish Divines, and a Review of the Works of the 
Writers called Infidels, from Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to the late Lord Viscount Boling- 
broke; with a variety of Disquisitions and 
Opinions relating to Criticism and Manners; 
and many Extraordinary Actions; in several 
Letters.—8vo. 


The ladies celebrated in this extraordinary 
production are presumed to be the creatures 
of the author’s fancy, being all not only beau- 
tiful, learned, ingenious, and religious, but 
strictly of his own persuasion. A second 
volume was seamed with an account of 
Dean Swift and Mrs, Grierson, but it never 
appeared, although from a sort of originality 
and raciness in the composition and opinions. 
of the first, as well as for the matter pledged, 
the public would have received it with satis- 
faction. 

In 1756 Amory published the first volume 
of the life of ‘‘ John Buncle,’’ and in 1766 
the second. This work, in which it is 
thought that the author intended to sketch 
his own picture, is in some sort a continua- 
tion of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Amory was also author of a Letter to the 
Monthly Reviewers on the merits of their 
critique of his ‘ Memoirs,’ as also of various 
religious tracts, poems and songs, 

From the eccentricity displayed in his writ- 
ings, a conclusion has been insinuated of his 
mental derangement; but the truth of the 
matter seems to be that, while he excluded 
himself from much actual intercourse, he was. 
very busy in an ideal world of his own. Amory 
died in 1789, aged ninety-seven (see ‘ British 
Cyclopaedia of Biography ’). 

JamMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

The Haven, Maxwelltown. 


In ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ Parts. 
ii. and iii., 1886, there are a few items deal- 
ing with Thomas Amory. In Part ii. we have 


Amory, Thomas, resident some years at 
Wakefield where he died in 1789, aged 97. 
Memoirs of several Ladies of Great Britain 
2 vols 8vo 1755; 2 vols 12mo. 1769. 

Life of John Buncle 4 vols 12mo. [ ]; 3 vols 
1825. 


Part iii. gives a copy of a letter written by 
Thomas Amory, from London, April 30, 1771, 
to Robert Amory, Doctor of Physic in Wake- 
field. Reference is made to William Hazlitt, 
who in his ‘ Round Table’ (12mo., 2 vols., 
1817) says that ‘“ John Buncle’’ is the Eng- 
lish Rabelais, and to Lowndes (‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual, Bohn’s edit.), who says of 
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‘John Buncle’ that it is a sort of sketch 
of the author’s life which appeared 1756-66 
in two vols, 8vo., and four vols. 12mo. There 
is also a note from W. G. B. Page of the 
Subscription Library, Hull, who says that the 
Library possessed a copy of ‘ John Buncle,’ 
12mo., four vols., dated 1770, 

Thomas Amory (John Buncle) was _ the 
writer of that once popular Yorkshire story, 
“Margery Moorpoot,’ which is said to have 
run to a tenth edition. Amory is noticed 
in Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, where 
he is described as an eccentric author of Irish 
descent who lived in Westminster about 1757, 
seldom stirring out till dark and doubtless 
somewhat insane. H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


PAVELLS (clxxii. 405; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents ’).—At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century a family of 
Davills or Davells sprang into prominence in 
Newcastle. Their name occurs as early as 
1355, when Alice Davill was elected prioress 
of the nunnery of St. Bartholomew in New- 
castle, and it is probable that she may have 
been of the same ancestry. 

The Newcastle family were actively engaged 
in commercial pursuits and were persons of 
wealth and position. Wiliam Davell, then 
head of the family, served as sheriff of the 
town in the municipal year 1497-98, when his 
arms are given as Or, two bars sable. His 
son, George Davell, was sheriff for the year 
1521-1522, and mayor in 1545-46, and his 
daughter Alice became the wife of Edward 
Baxter, four times mayor of Newcastle and 
later the owner of the manor of Hebburn. The 
most noted of William Davell’s sons was 
Robert Davell, particulars of whom are given 
in vol, cxxxix. of the Surtees Society publi- 
cations, ‘ Fasti Dunelmenses,’ edited by the 
Rev. D. S. Boutflower, 1926: 

Robert Davell, LL.D. Rector of Ryton; 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, 1518; Canon 
and Prebendary of Norton and by exchange 
with Roland Swinburne, Master of St. Mary’s 
Newcastle, 1531; Canon «and Prebendary of 
Lanchester before 1535; of York 1541, died 1557. 

Robert Davell’s death is recorded by R. 
Welford in his ‘ History of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ’ in the volume dealing with the 
sixteenth century. Welford says that it is 
supposed that Robert Davell is mentioned by 
Leland in his Itinerary as having supplied 
him with information concerning Newcastle, 
the Picts’ wall and the antiquity of the Davell 
family, which, however, Leland did not 
altogether credit, H. Askew. 

















ANNET = GARNETT? (clxxiii. 42; 5.9, 
‘Family Names from Old Documents ’),~ 
A family named Garnett owned the manor 
of Egglescliffe, Co. Durham, from 1536 to 
1670. The first of them to own it was James 
Garnett, said to have come from Blasterfield 
in Westmorland. His brother, William Gar. 
nett, became rector of the parish in 1561, 
James Garnett died in 1564. His heir was 
his son Lawrence, then three years of age, 
who died in March, 1605/6, leaving a son 
Anthony, aged sixteen. Anthony died in 
1631, and by his will made provision for his 
wife and his children, John, William, Mary 
and Elizabeth. John took the side of the 
King on the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
was appointed captain of horse in. Colonel 
Heron’s regiment; in 1644 his estates were 
sequestered. He was an officer in arms for 
the King at Scarborough, and in 1645, after 
the castle had surrendered, he returned to 
Durham. Though conforming to the ordi- 
nance of Parliament, he had Coen unable to 
compound because of a wound, though he 
eventually did so 1647. John Garnett’s only 
child. Alice, died in 1669, and a year later 
he, in conjunction with his wife Anne, sold 
the manor to Dr. Thomas Wood, who became 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1671. 






H. ASKEw. 


ONG MINISTRIES (clxxii. 409; clxxiii. 
14, 125), — To Mr. J. Hanpymay’s 
list of long ministries may be added 
that of Robert Walker, frequently styled 
‘* Wonderful Walker,’? who served for 
a period of sixty-seven years as curate 
of Seathwaite Church in the Duddon 
Valley in the English Lake District. He was 
buried there in 1802 at the age of ninety- 
three, leaving, it is said, a fortune of £2,000. 
A plain blue slab under the old yew-tree in 
the churchyard records his death and that of 
his wife; they died within a few months of 
each other, and had both reached the same 
ripe old age. Edmund Bogg in his ‘ Wander- 
ings on the Oldborde ’ says of Walker that he 
was the most unique factotum on record for 


a parson, 
H, Askew. 


UXWORTHY SURNAME (elxxiii. 81, 
124).—Mr. H. Askew has answered his 
own question. The surname Muxworthy is de- 
rived from the place-name Muxworthy in 
Devon. For derivation of the place-name see 
the English Place-Name Society’s vol. viii., 
‘Place-Names of Devon,’ p. 57. “fs 
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The Library. 


Some Greek Pvuems of Love and Beauty. 
Translated into English verse by J. M. 
Edmonds. (Cambridge University Press. 
3s, 6d. net). 

WE have spent a considerable time with 

enjoyment over Mr, Edmonds’s transla- 
tions of some outstanding specimens of what 
he calls ‘‘ the Little Things of Greek Poetry ”’ 
taken from the Anthologies. He is deft; has 

a light touch; and seems to us to judge well 

a daguee in which some definite English asso- 

ciation may be satisfactorily brought in—as 

in use of English girls’ names. The ‘‘ epi- 
gram,’’ between the making of these little 
pieces and our own practice of it has changed 
somewhat, as we all know—aims now more 
carefully at point. Perhaps it might be said 
of some of Mr. Edmonds’s versions that they 
are slightly infected by our modern fashion 
and attempt more epigrammatic point than 
do the originals. A successful instance is the 
one from Marcus Argentarius : 
Prosing once o’er Hesiod 
I heard my love the doorlatch raise; 
Icast him down and cried ‘Fore God! 
‘Why read thy Works and waste my Days.’ 
Another occasional divergence is what we may 
call a thinning down of the expression; e.g., 


he has 
... and now see 

Where all the petals of thy flower be. 
for viv ide mavr’ emi yas dvOea ced Kéxvray 
in which €mi yns and xéxvrac cannot be left 
out without loss. Into Asclepiades’ Oi« 
cy’ 08 éréwv dvo xeixoot he introduces the 
word ‘babies,’ for the Loves playing 
with knuckle-bones—we think not happily; 
on the other hand, we like ‘‘ toss-penny.”’ 

Our readers may be interested to see how he 
turns two or three well-known pieces. Lais’s 
dedication of her mirror goes thus—not un- 
skilfully : 

Lais that laugh’d all Greece to scorn 

And swarms of lovers kept forlorn, 

Lady of Paphos, Queen divine, 

Lays her mirror in thy shrine; 

To what she is she blind would be, 

And what she was she cannot see. 

The epitaph on Aster is done into prose: 

Even as you shone once the Star of Morn 
among the living, so in death you shine now 
the Star of Eve among the dod. 

e's epigram on the Kiss is rendered 

Us: 

At even when good-nights are said, 

He kiss’d me, was it in a dream? 

All else stays clearly in my head, 











What questions put, what answers given; 
But still that kiss doth doubtful seem— 
Can this be earth that then was heaven? 


and another piece from Strato is: 
Beauty that brags should mind the rose, 
That fades and to the dunghill goes; 
A flowret’s bloom, a beauty’s prime, 
Are wither’d both by envious Time. 


We will end quotation with a 
example from Rufinus: 

I send you, pretty Rosalind, 

A garland fair my hands have twined; 

Here’s rosebuds for you if you will, 

Wet windflow’r, dewy daffodil, 

Lily and dark-ey’d violet— 

O take them for your coronet, 

And put that haughty look away; 

You flow’r and fade as well as they.— 


which sounds, in the last line, a little gruffer 
than dveis cai Anyes cai od Kai 6 orépavos. 

The pieces number well over a hundred and 
they are preceded by a useful account of Greek 


poetry and of the authors represented in the 
Anthologies, 


pretty 


The Thane of Cawdor. By David Baird. 
(Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.). 


THIS is an ingenious book which should not 

only entertain the reader with statement 
and elucidation of a problem, but also add 
something to his insight into the play of 
‘Macbeth.’ Mr, Baird treats ‘ Macbeth ’ 
with its two murder mysteries as a detective 
story—the part of the detective being taken by 
Lady Macbeth’s physician, in whose mouth 
the whole statement is put. The point is to 
identify the murderer of Duncan without the 
help of ‘Lady Macbeth’s utterances in the 
sleep-walking scene. A good deal is usefully 
made of the violated tanist system of inheri- 
tance which, strictly followed, would have set 
Macbeth—in right of his wife—on the throne, 
and in general, care is taken to bring strongly 
out the factors which contributed to prepare 
for and to deepen the impression made on 
Macbeth by the prophecies of the Weird 
Sisters, 

The physician visiting the scene of Dun- 
can’s murder looks into things very closely. 
Preparing Duncan for his tomb, he perceives 
that the blood upon his breast was not, where 
thickest, evenly congealed ; it had the appear- 
ance, in one place, of having been wiped away. 
Then there was the strange spectacle of the 
guards, their daggers and faces stained with 
blood, yet caught asleep. And, beyond all, 
there were drops of blood in the passage out- 
side the guest-chambers—dripped evidently 
from daggers—which eeiaibentie had fallen 
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on either side of the passage. The actions, 
the whereabouts on different occasions, and the 
— of all the chief characters present in 
the castle on the evening of Duncan’s visit 
are recollected, and sought to be accounted 
for. An aid to this are plans of the castle, 
showing the allocation of the rooms—which 

articular, make clearer the Porter’s part 
md the knockings at the south entry. Natur- 
ally, every indication afforded by the play is 
made use of, and there is not much exaggera- 
tion in saying that ‘‘ it shows how, in one 
place after another, Shakespeare intended us 
to observe things which hitherto have been 
passed over. 

The weakest part is where the physician 
visits the Weird Sisters himself and gets from 
them the clue of ‘‘ waking sleep ”’ ; the best, 
the reconstruction of Duncan’s murder—the 
possets, the two daggers, the murderer’s meet- 
ing an accomplice outside and one of them, 
. the two, going back to finish their deed. 

A slightly old-fashioned, but by no means 
cumbrous style is adopted and used with skill, 
and the character of a physician—a person in 
charge of one of the criminals and therefore 
in a sense impartial—is well-chosen and well- 
sustained. e believe that, when next we are 
to see ‘ Macbeth ’ acted we shall wish before- 
hand to look through this book again. 


Leslie Stephen. By Desmond MacCarthy. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s, net). 
‘HE relation of an author to his work is 

one of the furthest-reaching of what we 
may call internal literary problems. This 
very interesting study of Leslie’ Stephen 
brings it before us double. For Stephen as 
literary critic had his own sense of the rela- 
tion, his special method of appraising and 
interpreting it; and then, he himself offers 
the problem in his turn to critic and bio- 
grapher. On both lines his present examiner 
show close and sympathetic, yet decidedly 
discriminating, insight. The portrait pro- 
duced, besides its claim as delineation of 

a striking individual thinker, claims atten- 

tion as illustrating at several ‘points the gen- 

eral attitude to life among Victorian men of 
letters. The most fruitful topic that comes 
out of it is perhaps the Victorian attitude 
towards mediocrity as seen in the best minds 
of the time. It rather suggests that this— 
that its considered attitude towards mediocrity 

—is a good key by which to understand the 

intellectual character of a period. 





BooOKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Lrprakians and book-buyers with consid 
able resources at command, who doub 
watch sharply Messrs, Bernarp Quaniten’s 
Catalogues, will find plenty to muse over jj 
No. 538. The grand obvious item, the aca 
sition of which requires £1,350, will be for 
under ‘ Milton ’ in the English section. 
is no less a thing than the first edition 
the ‘ Justa Edouardo King naufrago . , ,* 
in which ‘ Lycidas’ first appeared (1638) 
that too in a copy of no little interest, 
it bears the eckntaiee of the first Earl 
Kingston, himself a descendant of Edw 
King’s brother, Sir Robert. The book is ij 
an eighteenth-century dark-blue morocco bi 
ing, A seventeenth-century hand has wri 
in a translation of some of the Latin ver 
and also scored through two lines in Wi 
Moore’s contribution and written ‘“ Bi 
phemy ”’ against them, while an old hand 
filled in Milton’s surname in the signature t 
“Lycidas.’ Another piece of obvious imp 
ance is a Second Folio of Shakespeare—a ¢ 
with the title in the third state and ap 
from some unimportant mendings in g 
condition (1632: £600). Other Eng 
examples picked out from a number wh 
show equal claims are a first edition 9 
Arnold’s so-called ‘ London Chronicle ’ (4 
werp, 1502: £84); Jaggard’s ‘ Decamer¢ 
the first edition in English (1620 : £300); 
first edition of Congreve’s ‘ Mourning Bridé 
(1697; £11 11s.); a first edition of Herri 

Hesperides ’ (1468: £200) and the first i 

the first edition of Thomas Stanl 
‘ Poems’ (1651: £18). Under ‘ Americana 
we noticed a sm, folio volume containing Joh 
Smith’s ‘ Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England and the Summer-Isles . : and h 
‘True Travels, Adventures & Observati in 

he: (1627-30) offered for £325. Several 
specially fine books are listed under ‘ Bible 
and Liturgies ’: we mention a Complutensiai 
Polyglot (Alcala, 1514-17: £250) ; 
Breviary printed on vellum (Paris, 
£325) and an early XV-century Sarum B 
ary in manuscript (£500). The Early Printe 
Books include a first edition of the il 
trated Dante brought out at Venice in 1 
(£120); a copy of the ‘ Etymologiae ’ 
Isidor of Seville, in an attractive old Flem 
binding | (Strassburg, c. 1473: £200); and @ 
Aldine ‘ Livy’ (1555: £15). a 
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